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The amount of the unserviceable raw
material is extraordinarily large, though
it varies with the different species and
factories. It is estimated that in the ag-
gregate it probably represents over 75 per
cent of the weight of shells handled. In
facing, grinding, drilling, and polishing
the blanks, and in defective blanks, there
is a further waste. With the principal
mussel employed, the niggerhead, more
than 90 per cent of the material, by weight,
is finally discarded. If a market could be
found for this enormous waste it would
prove a boon to the industry. Though it
is felt that it undoubtedly has a value, it
has not yet been much used except to a
very limited extent in road making. It
is said to make a valuable fertilizer, but
so far no great demand has been created.

The   danger  of  exhausting  the   mussel
supply

Although mussel fishing along the Mis-
sissippi River is comparatively new, there
has been a more or less marked reduc-
tion in the abundance of mussels of all
kinds utilized in making buttons, and in
some localities the depletion of the beds
has been almost complete. As the time
required for a niggerhead mussel under
normal conditions to reach a marketable
size is 10 to 20 years, the serious effects of
indiscriminate fishing are evident, and
great solicitude has been felt by the
button-makers and others lest their raw
material should be exhausted. This has
been the subject of recent investigation
by the United States Pish Commission,
and measures have been advocated
through which it is thought the supply
will be indefinitely maintained.

Some difficulty was at first experienced
in putting on the market buttons made
from our native fresh-water shells, but the
demand rapidly developed, as their quality
and price became known, and at present
Mississippi River buttons are sold in every
state in the Union and even in foreign
countries, and constitute one-third of the
total output in the United States. At
present about 50,000 tons of clams are con-
sumed in a production of over 25,000,000
gross of pearl buttons per annum.

How the nut of a palm tree is utilized in
button making

Vegetable ivory has long been a favorite
material for the manufacture of buttons
because it can be readily sawed, carved
and turned in lathes into all sizes and
shapes, while the texture of the material is
such that it readily absorbs dyes and also
takes on a high and permanent polish.
To look at a nicely made button that so
artistically harmonizes with the fancy
grays, browns or blues of men's attire, the
casual observer would hardly imagine that
it is a purely vegetable product, in fact,
the seed of a tree. It has been little more
than fifty years since some rubber gath-
erers in the forests of northern Ecuador
first told of a peculiar species of palm
which they found in great numbers, whose
fruit resembled in form and color the
miniature head of a negro. These nuts
they therefore called "negritos ", and it was
found that the kernels, when thoroughly
dried, had the appearance and texture of
dentine ivory. Sample lots were sent to
Europe for experimental purposes, and
although they were at first thought to be
useless, it was found upon further inves-
tigation that they furnished an ideal ma-
terial from which to manufacture buttons
and other small ornamental objects, for
which the more expensive ivory had hith-
erto been used. This seed or nut is now
known almost everywhere as the vegetable
ivory nut. In its native land it is called
the Tagua, or Coroza nut. The photo-
graph shows the fruit of one of these,
Phytelephas macrocarpa, Palmes.

The tagua palm is found near the west
coast of South America, from southern
Panama, through Colombia, Ecuador and
northern Peru. It is most plentiful along
the eastern slopes of the Andes and flour-
ishes in groves along the river valleys at
varying elevations above sea level. The
tree is, in reality, a stunted palm fern and
grows very slowly to a height of 10 to 20
feet. On the whole it presents a fine ap-
pearance. The leaves, bearing a very close
resemblance to those of the cocoanut palm,
are thrown out around the central stem,
which after growing and shedding the